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that state as have few men in its history — for his share in the evils of 
reconstruction, his vitriolic tongue, his defiance of the Ku Klux Klan, 
and his persistent, ill-advised encouragement of the political ambitions 
of the native negroes. His conduct brought upon him the most vigorous 
denunciation as a "vile wretch" and a "most contemptible character"; 
but no one ever charged him with cowardice, although at times he lived 
in daily dread of losing his life, and even his bitterest enemies acknow- 
ledged him to be a brilliant man and an excellent judge. 

Tourgee 's chief claim to fame lies in a series of novels, chiefly dealing 
with reconstruction, of which the most famous is A fool's errand; and 
a crusade in behalf of the negro race, which he ardently desired to edu- 
cate and uplift. Over a period of years, he made strenuous efforts in 
behalf of the education of the negroes at government expense. None of 
his novels is a work of first class art ; for his ambitions were so numerous, 
his energies so scattered, that he never found it possible to force him- 
self to devote his undivided attention to art. Had he devoted as much 
time and energy to improve his art as he did to "bettering humanity" 
— and one wonders how much better off humanity is for his strangely 
misguided efforts ! — he would doubtless have become a better novelist — 
though never, surely, a great one. "His works suffer," pertinently 
observes his biographer, ' ' as most Victorian literature suffers, because of 
their dual aim — artistic excellence plus doctrinal inculcation. ' ' In the 
end, Tourgee himself acknowledged, in a work of fiction that will always 
hold a definite place by reason of historical associations, that the attempt 
of the north to superimpose its type of civilization upon the south was 
"a fool's errand." At the end of his southern residence, Tourgee had 
abandoned all his policies and reforms except one: the demand for an 
effective system of public schools. That demand is still eloquently in 

force to-day. . „ 

Archibald Henderson 

James K. Polk: a political biography. By Eugene Irving McCormac. 
(University of California press: Berkeley, California, 1922. 746 p. 
$5.00) 
Many persons with Mr. McCormac believed long since that "the char- 
acter and success of Polk's political career entitled him to a place" in 
either the American statesmen series or the American crisis biogra- 
phies. Many others, when they read this volume, will join in the opinion, 
for not only has the author produced a good piece of biographical writ- 
ing but he has succeeded in presenting a picture of the Tennesseean far 
removed from the conception which has more or less popularly been en- 
tertained. An adequate biography does not seek to make the subject a 
hero ; its author does not become so bewitched by the man whose career 
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he describes that he loses his sense of proportion and tends, unconscious- 
ly probably, to magnify accomplishments and minimize other factors and 
other individuals. A detached point of view, an impersonal approach, 
a due recognition of conditioning circumstances, and, withal, a scrupu- 
lous adherence to the facts as they are obtainable; these factors enter 
into biographical literature to produce a sane and, so far as is humanly 
possible, an impartial account. To a noteworthy degree Polk 's biographer 
has observed the rules of the game with the result that he has given a 
picture of one of the most interesting of America 's public men in such a 
manner as to remove from his memory much of the obscurity which has 
surrounded it. 

A political biography it is avowedly, for, as the statement in the pre- 
face announces, it was not the writer's purpose to "write a personal bio- 
graphy." About one- third of the book deals with Polk prior to the 
time when politicians were engaged in the selection of candidates for the 
presidency in 1844. After a brief chapter on the early life of Polk, Pro- 
fessor McCormac considers him as a member of congress, where he was 
a supporter of President Jackson particularly in the struggle against the 
United States bank, as a contestant for and the holder of the speaker- 
ship of the federal house of representatives, as governor of Tennessee, 
and as a public man temporarily retired through his defeat by James C. 
Jones, whom Polk 's political opponents pitted against him in the guber- 
natorial campaign of 1841. The remaining two-thirds and more of the 
book deal with Polk as candidate for president and as chief executive. 

In the earlier portions of the book the detailed following of the politi- 
cal game, locally for Tennessee and nationally, sometimes causes the 
reader to lose himself in the undergrowth ; a somewhat monotonous style 
adds to the task of extrication. When, however, the more important 
phases of Polk's career are reached not only does the writer achieve a 
more pleasing manner but the detail assumes greater relevancy. The 
important episodes of this later period are treated carefully and with 
the successful intention of showing just what happened and, so far as 
might be, the causes of what took place. The chapter on the "Selection 
of candidates, 1844," is the best and most lucid account of the choice of 
"the first dark horse" by a national party so far available. The Oregon 
question, the Mexican situation culminating in the war with all its per- 
plexing political ramifications, the obtruding slavery issue, all are sur- 
veyed with a meticulous scrupulosity that is a joy to the reader. 

Of course no reader who has studied the same period with any care 
would agree absolutely with the proportion or assent to every nicety of 
selection. Some, for instance, would be inclined to give more weight to 
the English side of the Oregon question, to a fuller consideration of such 
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factors as the tariff situation on both sides of the Atlantic. Others 
might give more weight to the significance of "manifest destiny" as it 
bore upon expansion, or consider that the Tehuantepec matter ought 
to have been emphasized in the discussion of the reception of the Mexican 
treaty when it was before the senate in 1848. Again there could arise 
the question whether enough attention has been paid to the western en- 
thusiasm for Texas and for aggression against Mexico, an enthusiasm 
which must have been potent with a man from the middle Mississippi 
valley, and one might wonder why no reference is made to Professor 
Dodd's little study of this phenomenon which appeared a few years ago 
in the Journal of the Illinois historical society. To stress these and simi- 
lar points, however, would be ungrateful and unjust to the author. 

Professor McCormac has presented an unvarnished picture of a strong 
party man, a conservative, a politician who knew about all the tricks 
of the game as it was played in his day, and, in more than one respect, 
a statesman. He has demonstrated that, although Polk was "forgotten," 
as Schouler puts it, "his tariff policy led to prosperity; that his 'consti- 
tutional treasury' proved to be successful; that his 'Polk Doctrine' has 
been approved and extended ; and that his expansion policy added over 
five hundred thousand square miles of territory and gave the United 
States free access to the Pacific." "Why," asks the author, "has he not 
received full credit for his achievements? Undoubtedly one reason is 
that he possessed little personal magnetism, while his uncompromising 
independence dissatisfied all factions; and consequently, he had no per- 
sonal following to sound his praises and perpetuate his memory." 

One regrets that the typography and format of the book are not 
worthy of the contents. 

The conduct of American foreign relations. By John Mabry Mathews. 
(New York: The Century company, 1922. 353 p.) 

In this admirable study the author has approached his subject from 
the standpoint of political science rather than that of history. He is not 
interested in the course of our diplomatic history save insofar as his- 
torical events serve "to illustrate the principles and problems" in 
question. He is concerned rather "with the organization of the govern- 
ment for the conduct of foreign relations, the control exercised by its 
various branches therein, and the methods of procedure followed." In 
short, it is a study of an important phase of our constitutional law and 
practice. 

The work contains little that is essentially new in subject matter 
or distinctive in conclusion, but it affords an excellent analysis and 
summary of some of our chief legal problems in the field of foreign 



